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Editor — WILLIAM A. SWALLOW 
Assistant Editor — KATHARINE H. PIPER 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part 
of the world. In clubs of five or more subscrip- 
tions, seventy-five cents each, within the United 
States, eighty-seven cents each in Canada or 
Latin America. 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 


tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
either domestic or wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. Pictures that tell a story are most 


desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. We sug- 


gest from four to sixteen lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double spaced and each article on a separate 
sheet. 


No manuscript will be returned uniess accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
cent a word for articles; one dollar and up for 
photographs and drawings; one dollar and up for 
acceptable verse. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Publica- 
tion office, 48 Central Street, Norwood, Massachu- 
setts; editorial office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
15, Massachusetts. Entered as Second-class matter, 
June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, 
Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Accept- 
ance for mailing at special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized, July 13, 1919. 
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“Animal World Court” 


GREAT corporations are often accused of being insensible to anything 
but making money—but nothing could be farther from the truth. Many 
of America’s outstanding business enterprises contribute generously to 
worthy charitable organizations, and among them is the Chrysler Corpo- 
ration, which recently made one of the greatest contributions ever ren- 


dered to the humane movement in this country. 


By producing the “Animal World Court,” a radio program which is 
“aired” five times a week for twenty-six weeks all over the nation, the 
Humane Societies and the S. P. C. A.’s participating have received an 
abundance of publicity by the generous allowance of program time to 
state their own message. ‘The stories told on “Animal World Court” 


have been exceptionally good, and delivered with feeling and dignity. 


No one can, for certain, guarantee that a specified amount of cruelty 
will be reduced, but it is fair to assume that the millions who hear the 
program will come to realize man’s great indebtedness to the animal 
kingdom. To Mr. David A. Wallace, President of the Chrysler Sales 
Division, and to the Chrysler Corporation, the heartfelt thanks of 


a grateful humane movement. 


Animals 


the 
News 


A childless mother, "Gay" adopts 
five orphaned puppies. 


One of the richest sources of all animal 
stories is the daily press. Here is found 
warm, human interest tales of animals 
in everyday life—their actions as they 
are expressed in the lives of human be- 
ings among whom they live. Following 
are a few of these stories in which we 
feel sure our readers will be interested. 

—Editor 


ATS certainly do seem to have a 

deep-seated maternal instinct. Just 

for instance, take these three stories 

coming from as many different parts of 
the continent. 

The actions of a cat from Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, show that sometimes even 
your worst enemy can become a bosom 
companion, given the right set of cir- 
cumstances. In Yarmouth, there is a 
mother cat whose newly arrived kittens 
all died. So what did she do to make up 
for her loss? She adopted a rat, and 
what’s more, she treats it with every 
show of affection. The cat’s—and the 
rat’s owner, Farmer George Goulden, 
says: “They are deeply attached to each 
other, and play together in the barn.” 

Certainly there’s no lack of mother in- 
stinct in “Mickey,” a cat owned by Mrs. 
Irwin Shaw, of Southboro, Massachu- 
setts. Mickey gave birth to a litter of 
kittens. Mrs. Shaw took three of them 
away, after a proper interval, to be given 
to friends who wanted to give them a 
good home. But Mickey missed her ba- 
bies. She left her basket, ventured into 
the nearby fields, and returned with a 
tiny rabbit which she has cared for ever 
since. 

And then there is the story of “Gay,” 
whose picture is shown on this page. 
It seems that a beautiful friendship is 
ripening at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifford Daniels, in Long Beach, Califor- 
nia. Their pet cat, Gay, had her 
first kittens recently, and all died. The 
next day, a Chihuahua dog, named 
“Sandy,” had five puppies. Then Sandy 
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died. So the Daniels family, with fin- 
gers crossed, introduced Gay to the five 
Chihuahua puppies, named Gnat, Candy, 
Lucky, Happy and Spike. Now Gay is 
happy. So are the puppies. And so, of 
course, is the Daniels family. 

* * * 


We certainly thought we had heard 
everything there was to be heard about 
animals, but the town of Capleville, Ten- 
nessee, has produced a story that’s en- 
tirely new—a story of how a cow helped 
a young boy to play the piano. It cer- 
tainly sounds fantastic, but it is logical. 

Anyway, twelve-year-old William Ellis 
says he owes his musical talents to the 
family cow. 

More than a year ago, Bill’s father 
suggested that the son milk the cow to 
keep his fingers nimble for the piano. 
Bill agreed, although he suspected that 
his father merely wanted to pass on the 
chore. 

“But,” says Bill, “that cow’s been keep- 
ing my fingers in shape. Now my three 
sisters want to help with the milking, 
too.” 

We wonder what Rachmaninoff or 
Paderewski would say to that! 

* * * 


People out in Los Angeles turn to 
stare in amazement when they see 
“Ethyl” go by. And that’s quite a feat, 
in itself, for the residents of the City 
of Angels are used to seeing some pretty 
strange sights, what with Hollywood 
and the movie industry at their back door. 

However, it is doubtful if they have 
ever seen a dog like Ethyl before. You see, 
Ethyl wears glasses. And she needs 
them very much, indeed, for they help 
to guide, not only herself, but also her 
master, Ralph Cross. Mr. Cross is blind 
and, for the last seven years, he has 
traveled around Los Angeles very well 
with the aid of his seeing-eye dog, Ethyl. 
Then Ethyl’s eyes, also, began to fai] her. 


Photo by Los Angeles Examiner from International 


An operation was performed and cor- 
rective goggles were designed for the 
dog. Then, one day, Mr. Cross stopped 
at the hospital to get Ethyl, who led 
him safely home, peering carefully 
through her goggles as she went along. 

* * 

Landlords, some landlords, anyway, 
aren’t the ogres they’re made out to be 
sometimes. Anyway, a kind landlord, 
who doesn’t charge rent and goes through 
all sorts of trouble for his tenants turned 
up in Coxsackie, New York, recently. 

This is the story of Andrew Spenburgh 
and his tenants, a family of robins. Mr. 
Spenburgh has decided that he will allow 
the robins to keep their nest on a coal 
conveyor, although it means that he must 
shovel his loads by hand. This im- 
promptu landlord, a 49-year-old trucker, 
already has unloaded thirty tons of coal 
by hand, rather than disturb the nest. 
“Wouldn’t anyone do the same?” he asks. 

He really likes animals, for at home 
he and his wife have two dogs, fifteen 
cats, a goose and three ducks. So what 
are a few robins here and there? 

* * * 


No truer words were ever spoken than 
“the grass on the other side of the fence 
is always greener.” In the story from 
East Hampton, Connecticut, it was the 
grass under an old abandoned truck that 
looked greener to a cow owned by Louis 
Ferrigno. 

Deeper and deeper went the cow’s nose, 
as she chewed on the succulent green 
grass. And, inch by inch, the long neck 
stretched out until the animal’s shoulders 
were wedged under the truck. Then, 
there was a crashing sound, and down 
tumbled the truck right on top of bossy. 
It took a wrecker from a nearby garage 
to free the cow, who was found to be 
uninjured, though much wiser. Maybe 
next time she’ll stick to the grass within 
easy reach. Maybe! 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


DICTIONARY definition of a prov- 

erb explains that it is a saying of 
long established authority and universal 
application, couched in homely and 
vividly concrete phrase. During untold 
ages, man has been evolving these 
proverbs, which, to a great extent, govern 
his conduct and beliefs today. However, 
since perhaps it has been man’s conduct 
in the first place that has given rise, or 
verity, to these sayings, this might pro- 
voke the proverbial question, “Which 
came first, the chicken or the egg?” This 
I cannot answer, but it almost seems that 
the basic patterns that founded these 
adages must have existed long before 
man invented the speech in which to 
phrase them. 

By way of proof, our friend, the dog, 
acts out many of our axioms all the time. 
In fact, his whole life typifies one of our 
most popular proverbs. That is, “Actions 
speak louder than words.” And who can 
deny the potency of the wagging tail, 
the beseeching look, the pricked-up ear, 
the head on the knee, the friendly shake 
of the paw? And to emphasize their 
preference in every case for the act 
rather than the word, they of the “wag- 
ging tails” have bequeathed to us of the 
“wagging tongues,” the familiar, “A 
barking dog never bites.” Indeed, the 
very actions of which a dog’s life is made, 
bespeaking his unwavering constancy and 
devotion, have given our human language 
one of its most appealing and most often 
quoted axioms, “A man’s best friend is 
his dog.” 

One of a few specific cases about dogs 
and proverbs concerns one of my hus- 
band’s friends, a bachelor living in a 
city hotel. He has a Welsh terrier who 
necessarily must depend upon walks in 
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Proverbial Dogs 


the park for his daily exercise. Every 
time his master prepares to take him 
out, “Corky” runs to the door, where he 
waits impatiently for the man to collect 
his hat, his coat, his gloves, and any 
packages or cleaning he may wish to take 
out with him. Finally, when his master, 
after so long a time, is ready to go, Corky 
will allow him to get to the door, open 
it, and then the dog, indignantly prancing 
about the room, will typify, “Turn about 
is fair play” by making the man wait 
while he gathers together his rubber ball, 
and bone, and any other plaything he may 
have about, and places them neatly in his 
bed, before again signifying his readi- 
ness for departure. 

A young housewife, who lives near me, 
tells me of her dog which she raised from 
a six-week-old puppy. In the mornings, 
the dog will sleep quietly in the yard, or 
follow her about as she does the house- 
work. However, if she is still working 
at some chore after mid-morning without 
having taken a break, he will grab her 
frock hem with his teeth, or bat her 
broom with his paw, or attempt to snatch 
her dish towel. By such antics he suc- 
cessfully stops any further work on her 
part until the two of them have had a 
good relaxing run and play. “Buff” is 
evidently a firm believer in the old adage, 
“All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” 

Another dog I know seems to believe 
at least one of our most familiar proverbs 
thoroughly. He is very fond of chasing 
balls, but he will not bring them back or 
give them up without a great deal of 
coaxing. To paraphrase the quotation, 
he thinks, “A ball in the mouth is worth 
two in the bush.” 

Last summer, a setter of my acquaint- 


A bone in the ground is 
worth two on a mound. 


ance performed to perfection another of 
our well-known maxims. At the time he 
was about fifteen months old, and al- 
though he lived in a very beautiful lake 
district, he was not near enough to any 
body of water to have had any experience 
with it. His master and mistress and 
“Mike,” out for a drive one afternoon, 
stopped by the banks of a lake. The dog 
in an excess of high spirits and delight 
in the long meadow grass, began rolling 
and jumping in it. He came too close to 
the lake bank and, with a mighty splash, 
right in the middle of an enjoyable roll, 
received his first over-the-head water 
initiation. As he climbed out, the expres- 
sion of surprise and dismay on his face 
was so ludicrous that the man and his 
wife could not help bursting out into loud 
peals of laughter. The dog’s master had 
run over to the lakeside to be sure he 
could get out all right, so that when 
“Mike,” evidently expressing his dis- 
pleasure at being laughed at, jumped up 
on the man’s chest, he caught him off 
balance and in a perfect position to make 
his point clear. The sound of laughter 
was drowned out by another, and even 
mightier, splash, as the gentleman top- 
pled back into the lake. As he climbed 
out, gurgling, sputtering, and shaking, 
the dog, reports his mistress, after wisely 
running a short distance away, looked 
back at his master with what appeared to 
be complete appreciation of, “He who 
laughs last, laughs best.” 

So, in the course of time, if you will 
watch the dogs you know, you probably 
will see enacted a great many of our 
familiar sayings, and perhaps you, too, 
will come to be of the opinion that even 
in the world of proverbs, “Every dog 
has his day.” 
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PACIFIC SALMON die after 


spawning but Atlantic 
Salmon return to the sea 


after the eggs have been said. 


Self-Sufficient Cat 


OST cats demand butler service to be let in and out of a 
house, but not “Mike,” a tortoise shell cat and the pet of 
five-year-old John Coggins, of Nantucket. 

Having a butler to open doors has its advantages, to be sure, 
but sometimes the butler just doesn’t seem to be around when 
most needed. So, Mike decided to solve the problem for him- 
self. He wasn’t going to be dependent on anyone when he 
wanted to enter a room. After all, cats are supposed to be the 
most independent of all animals. 

So, what Mike apparently did was to begin a careful study 
of how members of the household pressed down on latches to 
open doors. 

Then, one day, his little master observed Mike crouched 
ready to spring before a closed door leading to the hallway. 
Displaying excellent form that might have been the envy of 
collegiate high jumpers, Mike leaped three feet into the air 
and brought his left front paw accurately on the latch, landed 
on all fours and pushed the unlatched door wide open with 
his right paw. Then, Johnny saw Mike strut into the hall, 
head high, beaming self-satisfaction. 

From that time on, Mike has been on his own when it comes 
to opening doors. And Johnny is now wondering when Mike 
is going to start letting company in. 

No doubt Mike had to learn to be independent, because he 
is a member of a huge feline family. To date, his mother has 
given birth to 100 kittens. 

More like a dog than a cat, Mike follows children at play, 
interfering in their games with mischievous pleasure. One 
of his principal enjoyments, besides opening doors, is to under- 
mine the carefully built blocks of his young master. He has 
found that one stroke of the paw and the blocks come tumbling 
down—and he loves the confusion that follows. 

But Johnny doesn’t mind. He strokes the cat affectionately 
and says, “Mike never bothers me. You see, I like him.” 
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“Maida” of Abbotsford 


By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


LL remembered in history are the canine companions of 

famous men. There was “Boatswain,” the Newfound- 
land dog eulogized by the poet Byron in its final resting place 
at Newstead Abbey. 

“Fala,” the busybody Scottie, was a notable fixture in the 
administration of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. A bulldog 
named “Caesar” led the cortege of King Edward VII through 
the streets of London. 

Meriting a place among the famous dogs of history is shaggy- 
coated “Maida,” canine favorite of Sir Walter Scott during the 
years he lived at Abbotsford. Maida was only one of a dozen 
or more dogs at Abbotsford, but Maida was the prime favorite 
of the Waverley author. 

Maida alone was privileged to enter the private study and 

curl up at Scott’s feet during a morning of literary composi- 
tion. Maida alone accompanied him on long walks beside the 
River Tweed and over the rolling hills of the Border country. 
Scott insisted that the dog could sense his every mood. 
_ When Scott was in a relaxed state of mind, Maida romped 
and barked for joy throughout the walk. When Scott’s mind 
was occupied in planning the course of a novel, then Maida 
walked sedately at his side, preserving a dutiful silence until 
the return to Abbotsford. 

Few dogs can claim as many memorials as the favorite of 
the Wizard of the North. Maida has a place of honor in the 
great Gothic-spired Scott Monument that is one of the most 
familiar landmarks in modern Edinburgh. 

Among other statues, a likeness of Maida in a crouching po- 
sition is enshrined in stone at the entrance to Abbotsford— 
there to be seen by the thousands of visitors who each year 
make a literary shrine of the Border mansion that was built 
stone by stone with the profits from Scott’s prolific pen. 


MIKE & M ASHE by Andrew t. Peterson and Tom Forley 
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“They've kept him up there ever since the carnival!” 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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E are very fond of birds and when a pair of mockers 
built their nest in the acacia tree just outside our bed- 
room window, we welcomed them with food and with feathers 
with which to line their nest. It wasn’t long, however, until 
we wished we hadn’t been so hospitable. Mrs. Mocker, we dis- 
covered, was not only a loud-mouthed shrew—which is a trait 
almost unheard of in the mocker family, but she was a bad 
neighbor as well. Not content with waking us in the middle of 
the night with a raucous, “May-ree! May-may-may-ree,” she 
quarreled with her husband, chased cats, heaped venom on 
human passers-by and made “Mr. Blue’s” life a thing of tor- 
ment. 

Why she picked on him when it was “Buddy Bearskin,” who 
waited to jump at her when she drank from their pan, was a 
mystery, unless she sensed that she could heckle the larger 
dog without fear of retaliation. For some vague reason, she 
seemed to feel that Mr. Blue was responsible for all her sorrows, 
and she never lost an opportunity to show her displeasure. 
Let him cross the yard or settle under the trumpet vine for a 
nap, and down she’d swoop like a B-29 to flop him about the 
head and to scold in sounds that savored of insult. 

With a snap of his jaws, Mr. Blue could have put an end to 
her, but except for a growled warning when she carried her 
baiting too far, he never did anything to harm her. 

Eggs were laid and hatched and before long the young 
mockers were moving about in the nest. Either the nest was 
poorly constructed or else the youngsters were more venture- 
some than most, for they were forever falling out of their 
home. Each time they took a tumble, Mr. Blue, who seemingly 
had taken on the job of “bird-sitter,” was there to retrieve 
and to hold them safely in his mouth until I could put them 
back where they belonged. 


Was Mrs. Mocker grateful for Mr. Blue’s kindness? Not 
at all. 
Eventually, the babies were ready to try their wings. Step 


by step, Mrs. Mocker lured them to the end of the limb and with 
a croak that sounded like, “Chip-chip,” she flew to the garage 
and commanded them to follow her example. 

After much “chipping” on Mrs. Mocker’s part, the young- 
sters finally took off. One managed to join his mother, but the 
other misjudged the distance and landed in the fern bed. 

An instant later, Mr. Blue had him safely in his mouth. 

I had been watching the drama from the bedroom window, 
and fearing that Mr. Blue would unmeaningly smother the 
young mocker, I ran to the rescue. 

I took the young bird from his jaws and was surprised to 
find not a feather mussed or even wet. I don’t believe the bird 
was even frightened. No doubt he’d grown so accustomed to 
parachuting into Mr. Blue’s jaws that he thought nothing of it. 
But Mrs. Mocker did not share her child’s confidence. Attack- 
ing Mr. Blue both fore and aft and screaming like a fishwife, 
she did her best to flatten him with her wings. 

At last, having finished their course of instruction, the 
youngsters set out to see the world. The “old folks,’’ however, 
stayed on, roosting on the same limb in the same spot every 
night. 

I thought when the children were gone and she was relieved 
of the chore of feeding and protecting them, Mrs. Mocker 
would mind her ways, but no—she was just as ill-tempered as 
before, pestering Mr. Blue until I wondered how we could get 
rid of her without doing her bodily harm. 

It was Mr. Blue who unconsciously solved the problem with- 
out any help from me, by cutting off, to some extent, the 
Mocker’s food supply. 

This came about when the English walnuts in the adjoining 
yard were ripe. In their wrinkled-out hull, they were easily 
picked and carried by the Mockers to their home. Next, the 
birds would remove the hull by placing the nut on the limb and 
while holding it with one claw, rip off the outer covering with 
their beaks. 

But that was as far as they ever got in the realization of 
their dinner, for when they attempted to crack the nut, it 
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Blue’ 


Retaliates 


"Mr. Blue" waits expectantly for the nuts to fall. 


would fall and Mr. Blue, who likes walnuts, would be ready to 
grab it. 

While he cracked the shell and ate the meat, the birds would 
hop back and forth above him, screaming maledictions until 
it seemed they would die of apoplexy. Watching Mr. Blue 
enjoy the fruits of their labor was more, apparently, than they 


could stand, so one day they flew away and have not come 
back since. 
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Faithful Dog of Pompeii 
ROARING volcano, a frightened 
little boy and the tale of his dog’s 

devotion lay buried in a ruined city, a 
secret for nineteen hundred years. 

Vesuvius rumbled and shook the earth; 
the city of Pompeii quailed under its 
menace. The child deserted by servants, 
whimpering with fear and loneliness, 
clung to his dog. The faithful animal 
growled uneasily, vaguely sensing danger 
to his little master. With a thunderous 
roar, the volcano blasted into eruption 
and stifiing layers of ashes buried the 
city. 

Nineteen centuries later a crew of 
Italian excavators worked restoring the 
city of Pompeii. They detected a hollow 
sound under their digging tools; carefully 
boring holes into two cavities, they filled 
them with liquid plaster. After it had 
set, the workers exhumed plaster casts of 
the child and his dog. Calloused hands 
reverently uncovered heads in tribute to 
a Roman child and his devoted pet. 

—Charles H. Kyson 
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Dog Wisdom 
AN dogs think and plan? If not how 
can we explain how some dogs have 
developed a sort of sign language suffi- 
ciently effective to make known their 
wants? 

When I was a child, my favorite pet 
was a white and yellow collie, whom I 
called “Shep.” He had learned in a few 
short years what some people never learn, 
that one must work if he wants more to 
eat. Was it reason or dog instinct that 
enabled Shep to figure out some relation 
between a stick of stove wood and the 
kitchen door where he received his daily 
“hand-outs?” 

I can see Shep yet wend his way 
through the old yard gate to the wood 
pile, pick up a stick of wood in his mouth, 
trot back to the gate, open it with his 
foot, amble up to the door and stand 
patiently waiting. Seeing me approach, 
he would teasingly turn first his head 
and then his tail toward me and seem to 
say, “If you want my stick, please give 
me something to eat.” No coaxing, unless 
it were accompanied by food, could per- 
suade him to relinquish his hold upon 
the stick. If the portion of food were 
not sufficient to suit him, he’d repeat his 
trip to the wood pile and his method of 
teasing. 

I cannot help thinking that somehow 
Shep reasoned that there was some con- 
nection between the wood pile, the 
kitchen and his food. Perhaps some day 
students of dog behavior may devise 
standardized tests by which they can de- 
termine a dog’s intelligence, his I. Q. 
I’m sure if Shep were living at the time 
of such discovery, he would be placed in 
the superior group. 

—Stella Freeman 
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Dog from Nowhere 


By TOM FARLEY 


HEN the heavy January fogs begin 

to swirl around the suburban town 
of Romford, England — just 12 miles 
northeast of London—and the time is 
ripe for long evenings in front of blazing 
fireplaces, there’s a story that Mrs. Sissie 
Walker, of Globe Road, likes to tell about 
her dog “who came from nowhere.” 

Mrs. Walker will always begin her tale 
by reminding her listeners that it all 
happened back in the days before the 
war, when “you had enough tea to make 
a good, healthy pot and your scones ran 
yellow with warm butter.” 

It was late one night in January, 1937. 
The fog was so thick that Mrs. Walker 
couldn’t see her “garden gate from her 
sitting room window. I was just having 
a last cup of tea before going to bed when 
I heard something thumping against the 
front door.” 

She opened the door and a large brown 
dog strode past her into the room. “He 
hardly even looked at me,” she recalls, 
“just wagged his tail a bit and then laid 
down in front of the fire. 

“It was so cold and so late and he 
seemed so gentle that I thought that I’d 
leave him there till morning.” Her ef- 
forts on the following days to find the 
dog’s owner met with no success. None 
of her neighbors had ever seen him 
before. 

Mister Mystery, as Mrs. Walker named 
him, because of his obscure background, 
soon became the family pet. He was quiet, 
mannerly and enjoyed long, calm evenings 
on the hearth. 

For two years the dog stayed with the 
Walkers. Then he disappeared—in Jan- 
uary, 1939. After three or four months 
of hopeful waiting, they gave up any 


ideas of seeing Mr. Mystery again. He 
had apparently gone for good. Bear in 
mind that this was war-time England. 
Rationing was in force and the dog catch- 
ers made wandering dogs rarer than 
dinosaurs, for where could a dog find 
even a scrap to.keep him alive. Only 
family pets were to be seen, and they at 
the expense of their owners’ own diets. 
No one would certainly take in a strange 
dog. 

As she told us this story one night in 
1944, while we were comfortably situ- 
ated behind a big mug of tea, Mrs. Walker 
reached down and petted a large, brown 
dog that had been watching her intently 
while she told the tale. - 

“You see,” she said, “Mr. Mystery came 
back in January, 1940.” 

Mrs. Walker never discovered where 
the dog came from, why he disappeared 
for a year, or how he found his way back 
to her house during a time when the 
Luftwaffe was doing its best to reduce 
London and its environs to a mass of 
rubble. “He couldn’t have been in Rom- 
ford,” she declares, “because everyone 
knew him.” 

ro 


Same Difference 


HE young school teacher had just 

finished telling a small boy the story 

of a lamb that had strayed from the flock 
and had been eaten by a wolf. 

“You see,” she said, “had the lamb 
been obedient and stayed in the flock, it 
would not have been eaten by the wolf, 
would it?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered the boy. “It 
would have been eaten by us.” 

—Watchman Examiner 


Odd - Facts - in - Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 


Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


He’s Good in a Pinch! 


The crossbill has two special beaks, 
Like a pair of tiny pliers; 

They cross each other near the point, 
And are very useful priers. 


At prying seeds from fruit and cones, 


He’s quite a good mechanic; 
| hope he never nips my nose, 
Or he might start a panic! 
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HEN it comes to the “Gnu Look” 

all you have to do is scramble to- 
gether the head of a buffalo, the mane 
of a donkey, the tale of a horse, the limbs 
and hoofs of an antelope and, in some 
species, verticle stripes, and you have a 
typical gnu or “wildebeest,” as it is 
called by the Dutch colonists of South 
Africa. 

These animals, somewhat smaller than 
the horse, were once found throughout 
the great part of Africa, from Abyssinia 
to the Cape of Good Hope, but its num- 
bers have materially decreased during 
this century. 

Indeed, the white-tailed gnu, or black 
wildebeest, the most eccentric looking 
species of the family, has almost ceased 
to exist. These animals were so inquisi- 
tive that they would dance grotesquely 
around a wagon or some other unusual 
object. At times, they would get as near 
as two hundred yards and then, with a 
whisk of their white tails, they would 
gallop off snorting loudly. 

Extremely keen-sighted, these members 
of the antelope family soon became ex- 
tremely wary and their fleetness of foot 
and powers of endurance served to pro- 
tect them for some time. 

Other members of the group consist of 
the brindled gnu, a larger animal than 
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Photo by Deane Dickason from Ewing Galloway 


Their many eccentric features give these animals — 


The Gnu Look 


the white-tailed gnu, four and a half feet 
and more at the shoulder; the white- 
bearded gnu and the blue wildebeest 
which is often found in company with 
zebras and antelopes. 

Looking closely at one of these ani- 
mals, it seems difficult to believe that the 
gnu can possibly belong to the graceful 
antelope family. Perhaps it is the “black 
sheep” of the tribe, although it is not a 
ferocious animal. Despite this fact, how- 
ever, gnus seem to delight in frightening 
people, which, to the unwary, is very 
easily accomplished. Who, indeed, would 
not be startled upon seeing such a feroci- 
ous countenance with curious tufts of 
coarse black hair and flattened nostrils 
that might very easily seem to be snort- 
ing fire. 

A common trick is for a herd of gnus 
to come charging down at high speed 
on an intruder into their domain. The 
herd approaches, like rolling thunder, 
within one or two hundred yards and 
then suddenly comes to a dead stop, 
spread out in line like a troop of cavalry. 
But it’s just a game with them for after 
a few loud snorts, they wheel around 
and gallop off at top speed. 

Like many other animals that live in 
herds, the bulls are the sentinels. It is 
they who keep constantly on the lookout 


By ALAN MITCHELL 


for any danger that may threaten the 
rest of the herd. At the first hint of 
peril the entire herd is off like the wind. 
Rather timid and not particularly well 
equipped to defend themselves, gnus rely 
mostly on speed and endurance for their 
safety. 

Their natural habitat is the treeless 
lowlands of the “dark continent.” They 
seldom wander far from _ waterholes 
where they mingle freely with zebras and 
other wild animals. 

Gnus, like horses, raise themselves 
from a lying position, forefeet first. This 
apparently gives them a chance to survey 
the landscape before exposing themselves 
unnecessarily to danger. 

Both male and female gnus have horns 
which differ from the horns of any other 
animal, in that they grow downward, then 
upward, and are curved again at the tips. 

It would, indeed, be unfortunate if 
these creatures were to become totally 
extinct and the Union of South Africa 
is to be praised for its maintenance of 
the Kruger National Game Preserve 
where animals may not be molested. The 
specimens shown in the above picture 
were photographed there. Tihey are rela- 
tively tame and the game wardens feed 
them, which explains their lack of fear. 
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James M. Phelan, Boston Post 


Mrs. Tuttle praises Boy for bringing her 
the dove. 


Dog Saves Dove 


FLEDGLING dove that had fallen 

from its nest was rescued recently 
in Dorchester, Mass., by “Boy,” a mon- 
grel Irish Terrier-Spitz, who carried the 
bird from the street into his master’s 
house, twice putting the bird down while 
he pushed open two heavy doors. 

The dog, owned by Harold St. John, 
continued to show great solicitude for the 
little dove after he had brought the bird 
into the house and turned it over to Mrs. 
Hazel Tuttle, housekeeper. 

For many years, Mr. St. John had a 
pet parrot. Dog and parrot were great 
friends. When Mr. St. John would put 
them together, the dog and the bird would 
walk around the room companionably and 
even frolic together, to some extent. 

Mrs. Tuttle believes that it was the 
friendship with the parrot that aroused 
in the dog a feeling of concern for the 
little fledgling. Ordinarily an extremely 
intelligent dog, he has never been taught 
to carry parcels in his mouth or brought 
into proximity with other birds. 

When he delivered the little dove into 
the house, the bird was completely un- 
harmed. Mrs. Tuttle put the bird on the 
rear porch for a while that afternoon. 
Two larger doves flew in and later began 
to bring food to the fledgling. 

As soon as the fledgling was able to 
fly, it soared off with its parents, but 
until that time came, Boy watched over 
his welfare constantly. 
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Pussy’s in the Well 


By ELEANOR T. BROWNING 


EVERAL summers ago, “Mittens” 

lived with us on our Vermont farm. 
He was a lovely gray kitten, with four 
snowy boots and white shirt front. His 
ways endeared him to us. He oblig’ngly 
played “shawl” around the neck of any 
chilly person; purred singingly by the 
fireside; and chased busy pens across 
paper. 

One day, Mother, small Joey, and I 
took the car for a rare, wartime trip to 
town, leaving Mittens playing in the 
grass. Returning soon, we were sur- 
prised to find no sleepy, gray fur ball 
greeting us from the softest porch chair. 
Mittens never wandered. Where could he 
be? Wecalled and called. Joey searched 
up the road, Mother in the house, and I 
by the river. Only the catbirds mocked 
us with their cries. At last we gave up, 
sadly gathering for supper, afraid that 
Mitten’s charms had caused someone to 
take him to another home. The night was 
dismal for us all, though we tried to hide 
our feelings. Mother and I later found 
that we had independently kept watch 
almost all night, hoping to hear familiar 
claws on the screen door. But no, not all 
night, nor in the morning, either. 

So after a conference, Mother and Joey 
walked to town, to post a notice of our 
loss for all comers to see. I saddled 
“Jill,” our unrationed means of trans- 
portation, and rode far in the other di- 
rection. But no one had seen a pussycat, 
stray or not. 

However, all morning the strains of 
“Ding, dong, bell, Pussy’s in the well” 
had marched with Jill’s swift feet. I 
wondered why, till suddenly, the truth 
dawned. A hundred years or more past,. 
a well had been in use where our wood- 
shed now was. No one knew if it were 
wet or dry. I turned Jill, and we streaked 
for home. Were those just catbirds I 
had heard yesterday? Or could it have 
been a sad little kitten? I tried not to 
think about it. 

After lunch, while Joey rested, I told 
Mother my fears. We both hated to look, 
but I knew we must be sure. So she sat 
with Joey, to keep him from being curi- 
ous, and I took a flashlight, and my cour- 
age, and crawled under the half-floor of 
the woodshed. Yes, right near the edge, 
behind some tall boards, I almost slid 
down into a sudden drop. I lowered the 
light beam, sure that each downward 
motion would reveal water. Down, down 

. stones and more stones in the side. 
And then at last, the dry sawdust of the 
bottom. And what did I find on the 
bottom of the well? The beam of my 
flashlight was reflected in the two glitter- 


ing eyes of an animal. Yes, it was Mit- 
tens, at last—and a very frightened pussy 
he was. I shouted! I whooped! And 
all in a minute Mother and Joey were at 
my side, fearing the worst. Hurriedly, 
I told them the news. Then, for an in- 
stant, we just stood and gulped. What 
exceptional luck! We could scarcely be- 
lieve it. 

We finally got a sorry and bedraggled 
kitten out, with the help of two friendly 
road-workers, who crawled in on all fours 
despite their dignity, and our next-door 
neighbor who left the haying to come 
with a long pole. Mittens would not climb 
into a box, even for salmon. He only 
attempted a too-short branch, and finally 
scrambled four feet upward on the sheer 
stone. One of the men held a mop just 
beneath him, so we wouldn’t lose him 
again. 

But the little silly was so dazed, that 
the minute he reached the top, he forgot 
all about the hole, and started to run right 
across it to reach us, in his eagerness. 
Everybody grabbed at once, with several 
people almost falling into the well. 

Needless to say, that well will never 
be the cause of any more trouble. I took 
it upon myself, personally, to fill it with 
stones—and it was certainly deep. But it 
was many a long day before Mittens 
played in the woodshed, and he was un- 
commonly fond of us all for some time. 


Mittens now plays in the grass, content to 
leave well enough alone. 
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Clowns of the Airways 


IRST comes “Caw,” who may be said 

to own Dr. and Mrs. David L. Coffin. 

Dr. Coffin, by the way, is Pathologist of 
our Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 
In the beginning, Caw was rescued from 
a woodland tragedy in New Hampshire. 

At the time he was approximately two 
months old and he could stand and walk 
only in a wobbly, uncertain way, but he 
would accept a finger for perching, with- 
out fear. His appetite was never-ending 
and he opened his “red flannel” mouth, 
fluttered his wings and gurgled,at anyone 
willing to poke hamburger or wet bread 
down his throat. 

As his wings grew stronger he suc- 
ceeded in fluttering to the low branches of 
an apple tree and then to ones overhead, 
until it became apparent that he would 
get out of reach and possibly starve. 
Thereafter, his freedom was somewhat 
curtailed until his “evident need for 
greater freedom became apparent. The 
day he was set completely free was 
a trying one for his household. His 
early flights took him high into the trees, 
but when he attempted to come in for a 
low landing, he was unable to check his 
speed and would be carried aloft again. 
Finally, chance or exhaustion brought 
him within reach of the hands that repre- 
sented food and comfort. 

As his navigation problems decreased 
his mischievousness developed. He 
started “gardening” early, haphazardly 
puliing up weeds, plants and even deep 
set garden labels. The stunted apples 
that fall from the trees provide endless 
amusement for Caw, his neatest trick 
being to carry them to the top of the 
bulkhead doors and watch them gleefully 
as they roll down hill. This amuses him 
for hours at a time. 

Shy by nature, Caw remains silent and 
huddles out of sight when the neighbor- 
ing crows come to the tall trees and call 


"Caw" poses contentedly with Mrs. Coffin. 
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tohim. He has finally made friends with 
the other birds in the clearing and they 
no longer scold or threaten. Further- 
more, recognizing, no doubt, his priority 
rating, they now wait for him to leave 
the feeding station before taking their 
turns. 

He seems to prefer the company of his 
foster parents and sometimes becomes so 
attentive that his activities force them 
indoors. As good as any watch dog, Caw 
will shriek his alarm call as soon as 
strangers approach the house. 


Devil on Wings 
ICK” came to live with us at a very 
early age. From the first day Nick 
hopped into our yard he began to assert 
his dominance in spite of the twin dis- 
abilities of extreme youth and a wing 
which had somehow become damaged. He 
appropriated for himself the handle of a 
wooden wheelbarrow as his private perch 
and began his long, aggressive career by 
defying the rest of the world to take it 
from him, using synchronized pecks and 
screeches. 

Because of his damaged wingfeathers, 
Nick’s early attempts at flight were short 
lived. He did not seem to regret the 
loss of his flying ability, but he seemed to 
survey the damage to his personal beauty 
with obviously mournful expressions. His 
character was too indoctrinated with the 
spirit of acquisitive adventure, however, 
to spend much time with mere vanity. 
His natural curiosity became greatly 
stimulated by constant association with 
human possessions. He began to follow 
us around the yard as docilely as any pet 
Saint Bernard, not to show his affection, 
but in the ‘hope of finding something in- 
teresting or colorful about us to steal. 
He was a happy and uninhibited klepto- 
maniac, and delighted in snatching ar- 
ticles from our pockets and attempting 
to hide them in anticipation of future ap- 
praisal. A favorite trick was to greet 
people by, swiftly and impudently, unty- 
ing their shoelaces. 

After his wing grew better, unwarned 
feminine visitors were sometimes startled 
by having a black, feathered imp swoop 
down on them with a sudden squawk 
from behind. Before fully realizing the 
significance, they might look up to see 
Nick gleefully making away with a bit 
of colored ribbon he had snatched from 
their hats. 

Nick made little effort to conceal his 
jealousy and contempt for rivals. Es- 
pecially unwelcome to him was the pres- 
ence of one of his personal neighbors, 
a silky, brown, and very spoiled Pomer- 
anian dog who lived in the next yard. 
One day, influenced by an adventurous 
urge he was later to regret, the dog wan- 
dered over for a visit. Nick, preoccupied 


Photo by J. C. Herman 
"Jimmy" figures it out. 


in one corner of the yard, was aghast on 
looking up and discovering the dog eat- 
ing from his own personal dish. With a 
characteristic directness he took action 
and charged, ready and alert for battle 
down to his last black pinfeather. All 
Nick’s pent-up emotion spluttered out at 
once and crow met dog in an epic skir- 
mish which ended almost as soon as it 
began, with the dog streaking for his own 
yard as fast as his short Pomeranian 
legs could carry him. 
—Curt Stauffer 


Black “Jimmy” 
IMMY” came into our lives last sum- 
mer, flying down from his nest in a 
pine tree. He stayed with us all summer, 
trying to satisfy his voracious appetite 
and innate curiosity. We came to have 
as much affection for him as though he 
were one of the family, as indeed he was. 

As he grew and feathered out, he be- 
came smarter and smarter, a perfect 
clown, in fact. He kept us all on the “qui 
vive” wondering what he would do next. 

Having noticed several times how he 
would hang around the pump when any- 
one drew a bucket of water and imme- 
diately thereafter drop to the pump plat- 
form for a drink from the trickle left 
on it, the thought struck me that he 
would soon figure out a better way to get 
a drink. 

On this assumption, I set up my 
camera close to the pump and then asked 
one of the children to start pumping 
slowly. As soon as the water started to 
trickle, Jimmy dropped down to the base 
of the pump and cocked his head. He 
immediately got the idea then of how to 
catch a drink. He dropped to the plat- 
form under the spout and opened his 
beak, letting the water trickle into his 
throat. As soon as he had enough he sat 
down under the trickle and took a bath. 
Needless to say I got several pictures. 

—J.C. Herman 
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Photo by Warren W. McSpadden 
Britain's canines watch eagerly for this shipment to reach their shores. 


Food for Britain’s Dogdom 


HE accompanying picture shows part 
of the shipment of dog food recently 
sent to England through the generosity 
of friends of animals all over this nation. 
We are proud to say that members of our 
own Society and readers of this magazine 
contributed generously toward this proj- 
ect and we sincerely thank them. 

We would like to take this opportunity, 
also, of thanking The American S.P.C.A. 
for bearing the brunt of this task. It was 
that Society which handled the purchase 
of the food and the many involvements 
in shipping it across the seas. 


Fire Chief Herbert Ferris, Richard Stevens holding "Skippy," and Officer John T. Brown. 
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The food will be distributed to deserv- 
ing persons through the Royal S. P. C. A. 
and the National Canine Defence League 
and that it is appreciated can be felt from 
the following excerpt from a letter writ- 
ten by Chief Secretary A. W. Moss of 
the former organization. He says: 

“TI would like to take this opportunity 
of expressing the grateful thanks of this 
Society for your most generous gesture, 
which will be very greatly appreciated 
by dog owners in this country who find 
difficulty in feeding their pets at the pres- 
ent time.” 


Society 


Justice Meted Out 


TATE police and our Society were 

called in the case of the cruel killing 
of a cow. A farmhand who had taken 
the registration number of a truck parked 
nearby was able to help in the apprehen- 
sion of the man responsible, when a cow, 
valued at several hundred dollars, was 
found shot to death in a pasture. 

The young man who had been in the 
vicinity of the pasture admitted shooting 
the cow with a .22 caliber rifle, and said 
he had planned to sell the animal for 
beef. 

Brought into court, the defendant was 
convicted and was ordered to pay $300 
for the cow, $40 for an autopsy, and, in 
addition, was sent to jail for six months. 


Boy with Rifle 
REPORT was received that a 
thirteen-year-old boy was all the 
time shooting at birds with a rifle. 
Our officer called at the house and left 
a warning that if the boy shot any more 
birds or animals both he and his father 
would be brought into court. 
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“Skippy,”’ Hero Dog 
KIPPY,” a small white spitz, three 
months old, probably saved the lives 
of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Fryett of Plain 
Road, Greenfield, and their one-year-old 
baby. They were aroused at about five 
o’clock in the morning by the frantic 
barking of the puppy, to find that the 
partition around the chimney in the par- 
tially completed one-story house in which 
they live was on fire. By the time the 
Fire Department could reach the scene, 
after making a run of two or three miles, 
the blaze had gained much headway. 

Fire Chief Herbert Ferris, of the 
Greenfield Fire Department, said if it 
had not been for the barking of the puppy 
the family would probably have been 
burned in their beds. For this reason, 
Officer John T. Brown of the Springfield 
Branch of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
presented the animal with a certificate 
of merit, at Greenfield Fire Headquar- 
ters, with Chief Ferris an interested 
participant in the ceremony. 
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For Martha’s Vineyard 

F great importance to Martha’s Vine- 
yard is the new arrangement of 

the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and already 
in operation, which provides full time 
veterinarian service through the summer 
and until October 1. Not since before 
the war has it been possible to fill the 
very real need of a resident veterinarian. 

After coming here weekly all winter 
long, Dr. William D. Jones is already 
thoroughly an Islander. He has made 
warm friends among the Vineyard ani- 
mals and their owners, and he knows 
many of the problems of the Vineyard, 
including those which arise from our 
insular geography. To have his skilled 
services available in emergencies and 
during regular clinic hours is not only 
reassuring for the owners of animals but 
a measure of humane protection which 
will have fine results. 

There will be better care of animals, 
because the owners will be able to seek 
advice as to their needs, because accident 
and other cases can be treated promptly, 
and because preventive veterinary medi- 
cine will be possible. There will be in- 
finitely less suffering, and many animal 
lives will be prolonged. 

All this carries out the long aim of 
Miss Katharine M. Foote, whose handi- 
work the Vineyard branch of the 
M.S. P. C. A. is. She has worked ardu- 
ously for many years, devoting herself 
and her resources of every kind toward 
a goal which now seems closer than ever 
before. She is to be thanked and con- 
gratulated. 

Everyone who likes or loves animals is 
aware that the Vineyard, besides being 
a human community, is an animal com- 
munity as well, and the animals need 
attention. The burdens, difficulties and 
crises which attend their lives are all the 
more poignant because they are so help- 
less. Help is now at hand. 

—Vineyard Gazette, Edgartown, Mass. 


Fined $20.00 

TT case of a man who left his dog and 

cat confined for a week, without pro- 
viding food and water for them, was 
brought into court by one of our agents, 
the chief of police acting as witness, The 
judge imposed a fine of $20.00. 
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Mrs. Wharton making an appointment for a client. 


Appointment Service Opened 


pe the past several years the 
Out-Clinic Department of our An- 
gell Memorial Animal Hospital has grown 
to such an extent that there have been 
many times when our medical staff has 
been taxed to a point where some clients 
have been disappointed in not being able 
to see the senior staff members of their 
choice. Frequently, we have been asked 
if some method could not be devised to 
overcome this difficulty. 

To meet the growing demand, we have 
now inaugurated the Special Appoint- 
ment Service for those persons who de- 
sire it. Special appointments may now 
be made with the senior members of our 
veterinary staff. 

We wish to assure all of our clients, 


however, that there will be no change in 
the Clinic routine for those who attend 
the regular Out-Clinic in the usual 
manner. 

Appointments can be made through 
Mrs. Wharton, well known to all our old 
clients, and who has been placed in charge 
of the Special Appointment Service. 


Failure to Provide 
MAN who failed to provide the 
proper feed for four cows and four 
heifers was haled into court. Upon the 
evidence as provided by our agent, the 
Judge found him guilty and fined him 
$5.00. He appealed and in Superior Court 

pleaded nolo. The case was filed. 


Waiting to see the doctor. 
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By Boys and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 

or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with you. 
Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send that, too. 
Of course. we cannot promise to print everything received, but the 
judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, QUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do out best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 

Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


Be Kind to Animals 
By Carl McLean 


NCE while I was walking down the street a dog 

came up to me with his paw up inthe air. I looked 
at it and there was a big thorn sticking in the bottom 
of his paw. I pulled it out and he looked so gratefully 
at me. 

Another time a cat caught a baby bluejay which had 
fallen out of its nest. I took the baby bird away from 
the cat and saw it had a broken leg. I tied a splint on 
its leg and put the bird in a basket. I fed it and cared 
for its broken leg until it was mended. Every day two 
bluejays came to see the baby. About a month later 
I let it go. 

Everyone should be kind to animals and help them. 


The Three Pals 
By Ellen Montalbano (Age 15) 


THE first of these pals is my dog “Red.” She is an 

Irish Setter and is three years old. Then there is 
“Candy,” who lives across the street. She is just a 
mongrel and is about a year old. Last of these pals is 
“Rex,”’ a German police dog. He is about a year old 
and lives at the end of the street. Their favorite place 
to play is in the ‘field across from my house. 

One day one of the dogs found a stick. Then the 
others tried to get it away from him. Rex and Candy 
were on either end and Red in the middle pulling with 
all her might. After awhile they got tired and went 
to the brook behind the field. All of a sudden, I heard 
much commotion. Then I heard yelps and yips. I ran 
over to see what the trouble was. There on the bank 
were Red and Candy, standing, watching Rex trying 
to get out of the mud. I couldn’t see anything wrong 
with the dogs, and Rex was always getting stuck in the 
mud. Finally, I started to take Rex out of the mud and 
I saw something on his right foot. It was a muskrat 
trap. I released his foot and he hopped around for 
awhile, but finally they all ran off to play again. 

Note: People should not set traps. 
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Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 
"| think you're really swell.” 


.My Puppy 
By Charles Lamb (Age 13) 
I have alittle puppy, 


I like him very much. 
He can think of many pranks, 
Chewing shoes and such. 


He likes to fuss and bark and growl 
And cut up all the day, 

But when it’s time to go to bed 

He then forgets to play. 


But when I say, “Don’t sleep in mine, 
Get in your own bed like you should,” 
He looks like he would like to say, 
“I'd bite you if I could!” 


When he’s finally most asleep 
And looks so cute and small, 
I know he’s really thinking 
not do that at all.” 


You play with me and feed me too, 
So surely you can see 

I think that you are really swell 

Like a master ought to be.” 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Photo by Etta F. Gilbert 


What Shall I Do? 
By ANNA McGRATH 


My mama’s often told me 
Time and time again 

To never pull the kitty’s tail 
If I want him for my friend. 


Now, in quite a little doubt 
To know which way to bend, 
I’m wondering if she’s told him 
Not to pull ~~ other end? 


Smart Dog 
FREDA, a German shepherd dog owned by a family 
in Hannawa Falls, New York, walked fifteen miles 
to find her favorite veterinarian and ask him for help 
when she got porcupine quills in her feet. 

It seems that Dr. Smith had treated her twice before 
for the same trouble, but then her owners had brought 
her in their car. This time when Freda scratched on 
the doctor’s door she was all alone. He telephoned to 
her owners to see if they knew where she was, but they 
said she had been missing since the previous night. So 
he fixed her up again and sent her home. It seems that 
she should be smart enough to keep away from porcu- 
pines after this. Don’t you think so? 


September 1948 


Strange Animals 


By IDA M. PARDUE 


LACE a word to fit each definition in the empty 
spaces—and complete the name of an animal: 


yt? 1. Something to write with 
aT 2. Can’t hear without this 
3. A cereal 

4. Beverage 

i?** 5. Old-fashioned vehicle 
6. Snake 

7. Body of water 


ANSWERS: Mink, Bear, Goat, Teal, Lark, Wasp, Seal. 
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The Happy Family 


Wet all look happy except the grandmother; on 
the right. She looks as though she thought this 
taking of pictures was pretty silly. However, Father, 
next to her, is really laughing—he is so proud of his 
family. Mother is keeping her eye on the two babies, 
and nice babies they are. 
They all live with the Cavet family in Texas, and are 
well-loved members of the home. 


The twins, mother, father and grandmother. 
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Station at India Square. 


Water for Horses 
HE Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, as 
it has done for many years, has main- 
tained watering stations for horses dur- 
ing the summer months. These stations 
in downtown Boston offer welcome relief 
to hot and thirsty horses. 
At India Square Betty Fortune of 
Waltham offers a brimming pail to a 
tired horse. 


Traveling Dogs 

OTORISTS who take their dogs 
with them when on a trip should 
always provide equipment for their com- 
fort, including feeding kit and a blanket 
or cushion for the pet to sleep on. All 
dogs should have fully informative iden- 
tification tags on their collars, in case 
they should become separated from their 

owners. 
After a day’s ride, confined in a car, 
your dog will need exercise, but when in 
a public place he should be kept on a leash. 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts 
about our animal friends, our Society 
sponsors four distinct radio programs. 


In Boston and Springfield, “Animals in 
the News" is broadcast by William A. 
Swallow each Saturday, at 2:45 P.M., over 
WBZ and WBZA—1030 on your dial. 


In Boston, "Animal Club of the Air" is 
presented by Albert A. Pollard each Satur- 
day, at 9:00 A.M., over WMEX—I510 
on your dial. 


In Boston, "Animaland" is presented by 
Margaret J. Kearns each Sunday, at 8:45 
A.M., over WHDH—850 on your dial. 


In Springfield, "S. P. C. A. Time" is 
broadcast by Charlena Kibbe each Tues- 
day, at 2:15 P.M., over WSPR—1270 on 
your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 
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With the Societies 


We are indeed gratified to learn of 
an award made recently to Mrs. 
E. C. Dow, President, of the Chicago 
Humane Education Society. This award 
is a certificate of commendation pre- 
sented by the Long Island Humane and 
Dog Protection Association. The cita- 
tion was given in recognition of Mrs. 
Dow’s deeds and efforts in promoting and 
fostering kindness to animals, and in 
helping to carry out humane work among 
animals. A zealous humanitarian, she 
recently appeared on the “Speak Your 
Mind” program over Station WGN, 
Chicago. 

Congratulations are in order for the 
Texarkana Humane Society. Word has 
just been received from its president, 
Mrs. Oliver Dreyer, that her Society has 
been placed in charge of the city pound 
with a monthly appropriation set aside 
by the city for expenses for the service. 
In addition to its own shelter the Society 
has now purchased an ambulance to 
further enlarge its scope. 


Two cases involving the theft of dogs 
and cats and their sale to medical schools 
in Maryland broke into the news within 
the period of one month, recently. Two 
men were convicted of conspiracy in the 
collection of 53 dogs and their sale for 
$2.50 each and another man has been 
apprehended and a date set for a hearing 
on a number of charges. Active in bring- 
ing these men to justice were the Mary- 
land S. P. C. A., the Anti-Vivisection 
Society of the District of Columbia and 
the Baltimore Anti-Vivisection Society. 
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Looking Forward 


NeW is the time to save up seeds for 
a birds’ feeding tray to be placed 
outside your window in winter. You 
will be helping the birds and at the samé 
time providing yourself with hours of 
pleasure in watching the different kinds 
of birds which will accept your hospital- 
ity. Mr. Charles S. Hills, in an article 
in the Daily Argus-Leader of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, lists some of the favorite 
foods. He says that cardinals will be 
attracted by sunflower seeds, hemp seed, 
buckwheat, broken squash or melon seeds, 
with an occasional dessert of nutmeats 
or poppy seeds. Chickadees will appre- 
ciate suet, breadcrumbs, sunflower seeds, 
or chick feed. Downy and hairy wood- 
peckers, nuthatches, brown creepers and 
juncoes will come for suet, and almost 
any kind of seeds. The goldfinch will 
enjoy sunflower seeds, millet or buck- 
wheat, as will tree sparrows, and various 
other birds. Cracked corn, wheat or 
grain seed will attract large birds, such 
as the bluejay, or grackles. Dried fruits 
or berries are always acceptable. 


Starving Dogs in Germany 

T= Associated Press recently re- 

ported that the Russian blockade of 
Berlin threatened 70 Seeing-Eye Dogs 
with starvation. The report further 
stated that 28,000 pedigreed dogs were 
also in danger, because of the new Rus- 
sian orders. 

President Eric H. Hansen cabled Gen- 
eral Lucius D. Clay, Commander of the 
U. S. Army in Berlin, to find out if our 
Society could be of assistance in provid- 
ing food. He promptly received the fol- 
lowing cablegram from General Clay, 
which explains itself: 

“Thank you for your radiogram of 
July 10, 1948, asking what assistance 
you might render. No cut has been made 
or is contemplated in supplies for ani- 
mals. Your helpful attitude heartens us. 
If, at a later time, you could help us we 
will let you know.” 


(Signed) General Clay 
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In making your will please remember 
the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals and the 
American Humane Education Society. 
See inside back cover for proper form of 
bequests, also for rates of Membership in 
either Society. 


Fondouk at Fez 


ANY animals are cared for each 
month through the Fondouk at 
Fez, Morocco, which is largely supported 
by American funds. Those in the worst 
condition are hospitalized, while others 
come to the Out-Patient Clinic for treat- 
ment. The officers of the American Fon- 
douk examine thousands of animals dur- 
ing their inspection trips. 

The picture shows a little donkey which 
has just arrived at the Fondouk, the 
strap of its pack-saddle badly embedded 
in the flesh under the tail. The big dog, 


a “Bouvier des Flandres,” has been kept 
at the Fondouk at the special request of 
the Head of the Police Department. 
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HUMANE LITERATURE 


For Sale by the AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
and the MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please enclose remittance with orders. Price includes postage. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets. 


Our Dumb posageened monthly publication of our 
Societies, $1 per year. 


Colored Poster, 17 x 22 inches......... 5 cts. 
About the Horse 

Black Beauty, Sewell, attractively illus- 

Care of the Horse...........-.++eeee0+-$1.25 per 100 

- The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow.... .50 ‘* “ 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, Saunders .........s00-.+- cloth, 65 cts. 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card. .$0.50 per 100 


Suggestions for Feeding Dogs........... 1.50 ‘* ‘“ 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider....... ee eer, 
Rabies vs. Running 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4 .75 ‘ 
‘“‘Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 


Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 
3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus........ cloth, $0.45 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2.$0.75 per 100 


How the Birds Help the Farmer......... .75 ‘* ‘ 
The Air-Gun and the Birds............. 
About the Cat 
Care of the Cat. .....ccccccccccccccscos $0.75 per = 

The Cat in Literature. 

“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 ‘* ‘“ 

Cats Deserve Your 
About Other Animals 

First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 

How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp.. ae 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Ant- 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 


The Jack London Club 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club?.......... $0.30 per 100 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of 
Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 


Humane Education 
The Relation of the Home to Character 
Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley. ...Sample Free 


$5.00 per 100 

Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 
Sample Free, $2.00 per 100 
Lessons in Kindness........ each, 5 cts.; $3.50 per 100 


The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 
32 PP. each, 10 cts. 


An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 


each, 5 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Row- 
cloth, 35 cts. 


Friends and wg ee for school 

use) Sarah J cloth, $1.25 
Kind to pennants........ each, 25 cts. 
Friends of Fur and Feather.3 cts. each; 10 for 25 cts. 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play. .3 cts. each; 10 for 25c 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,’’ 

3 cts., each; 10 for 25 cts. 
I’ll Never Hunt Again, play..3 cts. each; 5 for 10 cts. 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. ea., .50 ‘* “ 
Need of the Hour. 
Life of Francis of Assisi in Silhouettes, 

by Sister Fides Shepperson, Ph.D., 

CB 
Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 

Week, Guy Richardson. ...3 cts. each; 10 for 25 cts. 


50 cts. 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ Buttons, three 
styles—Humane Society, 8S. P. C. A., 
OF Band Of $2.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star, Band of Mercy, on 
blue ground with gilt letters and bor- 


“Band of Mercy’? 25 cts. 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... 50 per 100 
How to Form Bands of Mercy........... ay ile 
Band of Mercy Register........-.ss20. 10 cts. 


tion with any other similar Society. 


property, describe the property.) 


be given gladly. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals"; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals "for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital," as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of................... dollars (or, if other 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Information and advice will 


Liberal Annuity Rates 


ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 

It is no experiment: There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. Ne 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


Write for additional information. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 

The Management of our invested funds 


is a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. ©. A. 


Life $500 00 Associate Annual 1000 
Sustaining Annual 100 00 Active Annual 5 00 
Supporting Annual 50 00 Annual 200 
Contributing Annual 25 00 Children’s 100 


1947 BOUND VOLUME 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Bound in blue cloth, with gold letters. It 
will make a most aunenties addition to 
your library, or perhaps you are looking 
for a gift that is different. It contains 
informative — on nature and ani- 
mal care, appealing verse, and ap- 
proximately 500 striking illustrations 


Price — $1 50 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
BUTTONS 


Buttons with animal group design, in 
color, are available in three styles—in- 
scribed Band of Mercy, Humane Society, 
or S. P. C. A. 

We can Pind furnish Band of Mercy but- 
tons showing white star on dark blue 
background, with gold border and letter- 
ing. Price $2.00 a 100. 


AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Stop / ook Listen 


ROM his cab, high above the platform, the genial engineer of 
our “Kindness Train” looks down on his waiting passengers with 


satisfaction. He is moved to speak and the crowd edges nearer 
to hear him. Listen! 


“You know, folks,” he is saying, “I admire people like you—people 
who want to contribute something to the good of this old world of ours. 


‘Reminds me of those railroad crossing signs that read, Stop, Look and 
Listen. Each one of you, and I can tell, have stopped in this whirl of worldly 
activities, looked about you, and listened to that small voice which has 
told you to peer into the future and help prepare for a kinder and a better 
world. 


“By buying tickets on this ‘Kindness Train’ you are doing just that— 
encouraging a kinder world. When you return begin to tell other people 
how they can help, too. 


“Tell them all they have to do is to pick out some library, school, or per- 
* son—in their communities, or elsewhere, and make a personal donation 
of a year’s subscription. All they have to do is fill out the blank and send it 
with the subscription price of $1.00 to Our Dumb Animals, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


“Better be gettin’ in now, folks, before the conductor shouts: 
‘All aboard for the Kindness Train!” 


“Kindness Train’ Express 


This coupon good for one year's adventure in kindness, justice and mercy. 


| enclose my check for $ Please send a year's subscription (or subscriptions) to 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


NAME 
STREET. 
CITY 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 
YOUR NAME 
STREET. 
CITY. 


